APPENDICES
the men had often been personal servants of Trustees, and had courteous
manners and a respect and loyalty for the Museum. Some proved to have
ability above the average; such was Cater, the Superintendent of the Reading
Room in the eightecn-thirties. Very occasional promotions have been made to
the senior Staff, as also from a short-lived middle grade of Second Division
Clerks; but there is a good reason why such promotion should be rarer in the
Museum than in other offices staffed by Civil Servants. This is that the work
of the Senior Staff is largely research, implying advanced academic training
which it is almost impossible to supply in later years. But there is some work,
once done by Assistants, for example in the Copyright Office and in the regis-
tration of purchases, which is well suited to intelligent men who are not pos-
sessed of high scholarship. The regulated age limits allow much freedom, but
in practice Attendants are now appointed at from sixteen to eighteen. Of late
the standard of education has risen, and recruits are all from secondary schools,
and generally matriculated. The unavoidably elementary nature of the work
of juniors has sometimes caused disappointment to young men who have
looked on the Museum, and not without reason if they would be patient, as
a University.
There was originally, apart from the Domestic Staff, only one lower grade,
that of Attendant. In 1921 the name was changed to Museum Clerks, but
this was even more delusive than the other, and in 1928 the grade was divided
into two (with subdivisions in the upper stratum), Attendants and Library
(or, in the Antiquities) Museum Assistants. This certainly corresponds more
closely to the facts, the work of the juniors being in fact that of attending on
the Higher Staff and on readers. That the outer world understands by the term
a uniformed ex-soldier is unfortunate, but unavoidable, and for quite young
men unimportant.
Among the most important members of the Lower Staff are the Hall Super-
intendent and the Housekeeper, posts for which, and especially for the former,
high qualities of loyalty, responsibility and a power of discipline, are
needed. They have generally been people of character and sometimes also
"characters**; Cowtan gives a charming description of the old Housekeeper
of his early days, Mrs. Bygrave, and her husband, an Attendant in the Library,
"a gentleman of the bygone age," who at eighty (there was no superannuation
then) could run up a library ladder and even dance a minuet. The Gate
Porter in the latter days of old Montagu House was also a feature of the
place; he figures in a well-known lithograph, in which-he has the air of
being conscious not only of serving, but also of being, a great but hospitable
institution,
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